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Memorabilia. 


PHE notes on the month (‘ February on the 

Farm’) which Mr. J. R. Bond con- 
tributes to the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture begin with the reputed ‘“‘ fill- 
dyke’? character of February. By the 
meteorological evidence February is one of the 
dry months of the year; yet its name for 
wetness is not without justification since the 
accumulated moisture of the winter lying 
hehind it, and the slowness of evaporation and 
percolation of what rain does now fall, make 
on people’s minds an impression of wetness 
which by association of ideas gets connected 
with rain and snow. A dry February, how- 
ever, is not to be desired. What do people 
do on the land in February ? 
manure if road and soil conditions permit ; 
perhaps they have leas to plough for oats; it 
is a good thing, if the chance offers, to do 
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it would seem, are the subi hustlers on 
this line. Thus, we are told that, since 
1921, the number of fowls in Derbyshire has 
increased by nearly 100 per cent., and the 
‘output per bird’ has increased likewise. 

We were particularly interested in what 
Mr. Bond has to say about farm carts. For 
many years the common farm cart has, it 
would appear, undergone little or no im- 
provement. The trouble about it has been 
the height of the axle, which makes it 
necessary to lift the stuff so high when load- 
ing it. You cannot, of course, reduce the 
height of the axle below a certain limit; it 
must give sufficient clearance for use over 
rough, neglected roads or soft ground; and, 
besides, there is the question of tipping for 
unloading. Mr. Bond makes mention of all 
this, and leaves it at that, but he tells the 
story of a man who, thirty-five years ago, 
designed a low-set cart for use on his farm. 
The local wheelwright was very reluctant to 
make such a thing; but he was persuaded in 
the end to do so, and the cart proved ad- 
mirably well suited to its purpose. However, 
the farm labourers could not put up with the 
‘taunts of inquisitive neighbours ’’ and did 
not like using it, so the designer says ‘‘ I had 
to bear the comment of giving life to a freak 
cart till it rotted.” 


JE observed an interesting query in a re- 
cent Intermédiaire (20-30 Décembre 1928) 

to which perhaps some correspondent may 
know the answer. Towards the end of the ‘Ave 
Maria’ stand in Latin the words ora pro 
nobis peccatoribus; in English, accordingly, 
we say, ‘‘ pray for us sinners’’; but in 
French they have introduced the word 


| pauvres before pécheurs and in German the 


cross-ploughing on heavy land meant for a 


root-crop. Oats should be sown if possible, 


and spring beans, and towards the end of the | 


month are prepared and sown the seed-beds 
of kales and cabbages to be set out in the field 
in April. 
after Christmas, have begun to make progress ; 
those out of doors and the sheep need large 
allowance of long fodder. 
and pigs and fowls that make the stir 
of February. The early hatches of chicks 
appear; and the litters in the styes; and 
above all, there are the lambs. 
mention of these calls up all the waiting | 
poetry of Spring, whether we think of this as 
Nature makes it or as it is built up in the 
imaginative mind of man. But there are the 
little practical satisfactions too. The chicks, 


The young cattle, brought indoors precede respectively. 


The very | 


It is the sheep | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| of printed and MS. 


word arme before Siinder. The Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese renderings follow the 
Latin. The enquirer wishes to know what the 
English and Dutch say, and also how and 
when the words ‘‘ pauvres’’ and ‘‘ arme’”’ 
came to be introduced into the French and 
It seems strange that 
any addition should have established itself 
without authoritative sanction, considering 
that the second half of the ‘ Ave Maria’ was 
so definitely fixed. 


(UR readers may like to hear of a series of 

three interesting maps of seventeenth 
century London which have been prepared and 
drawn by Mr. Norman G. Brett-James, 
F.S.A., and reproduced hy Geoqranhia. They 
are the result of more than four years’ study 
sources, together with 


| 
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records of building contained in State Papers, 
Privy Council Registers, and other records. 
They have been inspected and criticised by 
several experts on London history, and the 
result, as we have it now hefore us, is 


excellent. The maps should prove of use to 


teachers, but thev will no !ess seive the mor 
advanced student of London antiquities. The 
first shows London er. 1603 it is based on 


Norden and Speed, with additions from a 
MIS. map of St. Giles (1585), one of Ebury 
Manor (1614) and early surveys of Islington 
and Stepney. For the second, London, c. 1660, 
the authorities are Faithorne and Newcourt, 
Mevrian; and Hoilar. The third map is from 
Hatton, with WVhilip Lea; from Ogilby; 
Morden and Lea; and hard I 


ichard Biom ! 


Ri 
gives the London of ec. 1702. Interesting 
developments which can be traced in them are 
the expansion of London westwards through 
the Piccadilly area by the growth of the 
Court and after the Great Fire; the expan- 
sion eastwards caused by the growth of 
commerce and increased use of the river, and 
that north-eastwards made by Huguenot 
immigration. The maps may be obtained 
from Mr. Brett-James at Ridgeway House, 
Mill Hill, N.W7, and the price for the set of 
three is 5s. post free. Teachers may have a 
half-dozen, or more, copies at the reduced rate 
of 3s. per set, or have three sets for 10s, post 
free. 


HE first and principal piece in the Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical 
Research for January of this year is ‘ Cam- 
paigning in 1793— Flanders,’ a combination 
of the diary of a subaltern and the letters to 
his wife of a major (officers serving in the 
exneditionary force under the Duke of York) 
which have been provided with ample intro- 
ductory and foot-notes by Lieut.-Colonel J. 
H. Leslie, the Editor. They are worth having 
on several accounts—as pictures of the 
country and the people; as affording insicht 
into military organization, and the condition 
and treatment of soldiers on campaign at 
that time; and as furnishing also sketches 
of military operations. 


for good honest humanitv. and their cbserva- 


tions are interesting in their straivhtfo ward- | 
ness, and hecause they give events from the | : 
| the three eldeft Princeffes, 


point of view much in evidence, no doubt in 


hvrdreds of of cers’ 'etters to wives and close | 


relatives, hut not, since the writers seldom 
attain to full biogravhical honours, found so 
often in nrint. Both men, though not 


literary, wielded an easv and pleasant pen. 
We note that the Duke of Connaught has 
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now become the patron of the Society, which, 
on occasion of this being announced, gives a 
fine portrait. 

Two Hundred Years 


Fiom the Weekly Journal: or, the sh 
azetteer tay, February 1, 

We have rveceiv’d an Account from Wool- 

wich, of a large new Ship 800 ‘Tons 


launched in the River) 


e tell down, and laid aboard the Leopard 
an of War, of that Town. The Ship was 
mann’d with Frenchmen, whofe Company 


was not very acceptable to the ho 
wrights, who imagined this hip, 
built of Englifh Oak ( a fearce Commodity 
with jarge Scantlins) was defigned for the 
Spaniards. The Thoughts of her being for 


their Ufe, difturbed them much; the 


S,paniards having within a {hort time paf 
received at Cadiz 4 fine large Ships, which 
were built for them in this River, viz. the 
Neptune, the St. Francifco, the St. Bruno, 
and the St. Vhilip: However, the Cant. of 
this Ship gave out at Woolwich that she 
was bound to St. Malo. 


We hear, that laft Tuefday Complaint was 
made to the Court of Lord-Mayor and 
Aldermen, that the Price of Coals was 
confiderably advanced, occafioned by a Com- 
bination of the Coal-Owners and others at 
Newcaftle; and that, if not not timely pie- 
vented, the fame muft advance the Price of 
Coals to fo high a Degree, that it will prove 
not only the greateft Oppreffion to the Poor, 
Impofition on the Publick of 
this City, if fuch Combination takes Effect; 


| no Coals being to be imported from Newcaftle 


to the Port of London, till fome time in 
March next: which feeming to the Court to 
be a Matter of the higheft Confequence, we 
are told Application will be made in the 
moft effectual way to the High Court of 
Parliament, to put a Stop to that pernicious 


Laft Tuefday Night about Nine o’Clock, 
his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales and 
went to the 
Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and 
faw the laft Act of the Tragedy of Themi- 
{tocles, the Lover of his Country; and_ the 
Entertainment of the Necromancer. or Har- 
lequin Dr. Fauftus, which was performed by 
Order of his Royal Highnefs. 
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Literary 


QUOTATION IN 
‘ JOHNSON. 


Johnson and Richard 
dined on 
with several other 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. On Johnson’s observ- 
ing that small brooks keep the same situa- 
tion for ages notwithstanding disturbances 
from various causes, Cambridge 1:-- 


ROSWELL, Dr. 
Owen Cambridge 
April 9, i778, 


estS at 


remarked : 
A Spanish writer has this thought in a 
poetical conceit. After observing that most of 
the solid structures of Rome are totally 
perished, while the Tiber remains the samo, 
he adds, 
Lo que era firme huid, solamente 
Lo Fugitivo permanece y dura. 
Johnson: ‘‘ Sir, that is taken from Janne 
Vitalis :— 
immota labescunt; 
Et quae perpetud sunt agitata manent. 
(Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, Oxford, 1887, ili. 250-1). 
It has escaped notice that Cambridge is 
quoting from Quevedo’s sonnet addressed to 
fome buried in its ruins. The sonnet as 
printed in the 1659 edition of Quevedo is as 
follows :— 
{ ROMA SEPULTADA EN SUS RUINAS. 


Buseas en Roma a Roma O Peregrino, 

Ten Roma misma a Roma no la hallas, 

Cadaver son, las que ostentO murallas, 

I tumba de si — el Aventino. 

lace, donde Reinaba el Palatino, 

I limadas de el tiempo Jas medallas, 

Mas se muestran destrogo a las batallas 

De las edades, que Biason Latino. 

Solo el Tibre quedd, cuia corriente 

Si ciudad la regd, ia sepoltura 

La llora con funesto son doliente : 

O Roma, en tu grandeza, en tu hermosura 

Huid lo que era firme y solamente 

Lo fugitivo permanece, y dura.* 

(‘El Parnaso Espanol Musas Castellanas, 
Madrid, 1659, Clio 3, P. 4), 

* Since Cambridge’s 3 death in . 1802, Quevedo’: s 
sonnet has attracted attention in England. It 
was praised in the Edinburgh Review for July, 
1824, p. 463, and rendered into English by 
Thomas Roscoe :— 


Stranger, ‘tis vain! Midst Rome, thou 


seek’ st for Rome 
In vain; thy foot is on her throne—her 
grave; 
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Cambridge’s quotation from the last two 
lines of (Quevedo’s sonnet is not quite accur- 
ate. ‘There is no authority for his mis- 
placement of huié or for his omission of y 
solamente. These misprints have 
remained uncorvected in. all editions of Bos- 
‘ Johnson’ consulted. 

Dr. fill (Boswell, iii. 25, n. 5) pointed 
out that in Johnson’s quotation from Janus 
Vitalis labeseunt was an error for labascunt 
ind remarked that .in all the editions of Bos- 
vell he had seen the error had remained un- 
noticed. 

Che epigram tributed to Janus Vitalis 
in Delitiae ¢.c. Ttalerum poetarum, Frank- 
furt, 1608, pt. ii., p. 1433, is as follows :— 


Vitalis Panormitani De Roméd, 


before 


Qui Romam in media quaeris nouus aduena 
Et Romae in Roma nil reperis media: 
Adspice murorum moles, praeruptaq; saxa, 
Obrutaq; horrenti vasta theatra situ; 
Ilaec sunt Roma. viden’ velut ipsa cadauera: 
tantae 
Vrbis adhue spirent imperiosa minas? 
Nune victé in Roma victrix Roma illa sepulta 
est: 
Atque eadem victrix, victaq; 
Albula Romani 


Roma fuit. 
restat nune nominis index, 


Qui quoq; nune rapidis fertur in aequor 
aquis. 
Disee hine quid possit Fortuna, immota 


labascunt, 
Et quae perpetud sunt agitata manent.* 
Her walls are dust: 
banners way 
O’er all her hills; hills which themselves 
entomb. 
Yea! the proud Aventine is its own womb; 
The royal Palatine is ruin’s slave; 
And medals, mouldering trophies of the 
brave, 

Mark but the triumphs of oblivion’s gloom. 
Tiber alone endures, whose ancient tide 
Worshipp’d the Queen of Cities on her 

throne, 
And now, as round her sepulchre, complains. 
O Rome! the steadfast grandeur of thy 
pride 
And beauty, all is fled; and that alone 
Which seem’d so fleet and fugitive remains. 
—(‘ Literature of the South of ‘Europe’ by J. 
C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, by 
Thomas Roscoe, London, 1846, ii. 361). 


* For Joachim du Bellay’s prin oe of 
this epigram cp. H. Chamard’s edition of that 
author, Paris, 1927, ii, 5-6. For Spenser’s ver- 
sion from Du Bellay cp. the ‘ Ruins of Rome,’ 
iii. Spenser’s concluding couplet runs :— 

“That which is firme doth flit and fall away, 

And that is Aitting, doth abide and stay.” 
—(Spenser’s ‘Complaints,’ edited by W. L. 
Renwick, London, 1928, p. 118). 
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Johnson’s suggestion that Quevedo’s son- 
net was taken from Janus Vitalis has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves as Cam- 
bridge omitted the name of ‘‘ the Spanish 
writer.’’ Quevedo’s Silva, ‘“‘ Roma anttgua 
y moderna,’’* is closely connected with his 
sonnet.t Rodrigo Caro’s A las Ruinas de 
Itdlicat also shows the influence of Janus 
Vitalis. 

M. Menéndez y Pelayo died before he com- 
pleted his notes on Quevedo’s poems in the 
edition published for the Sociedad de 
Biblidfilos andaluces.§ He, however, omitted 
all reference to Janus Vitalis his 
introduction to the works of Rodrigo Caro,|! 
where it would have been useful. 
should therefore be given to Johnson for the 


light he has thrown on one of the achieve- | 
ments of Spanish literature of the seven- | 


teenth century, the poems on Roman ruins. 
H. Gorpon Warp. 
Long Eaton. 


THOMAS DRYDEN OF ST. GERMANS, 
CORNWALL. 


REPORTS of persons of the name of Dry-| 


den, in the county of Cornwall, who 
claimed to be descendants of John Dryden, 
the poet, have led me to make some researches 
into their genealogy. 

As the poet had no daughters, and only 
three sons, who all died unmarried, the ques- 
tion of descendants could be ignored. 

It is probable, however, that those persons 


who have put forward the claim, and many | 


others, past and present, who were and are 
unaware of their origin, are descended from 
a common ancestry with the poet, that is 


from John Dryden, of Canons Ashby, North- | 


amptonshire, his great-grandfather, who died 


in 1584. 


* Sociedad de Biblidfilos andaluces. Obras 
completas de Don Francisco de Onevedo Ville- 


gas, edicién critica, ordenada é illustrada por | 
D. Aureliano Fernandez Guerra y Orhe con | 
Notas y Adiciones de D. Marcelino Menéndez | 


y Pelayo, 1897, etc., Seville, ii. 274 


+ Tt is dated 1617 without comment in the | 
33 | 


above edition, ii. 273. 


t Sociedad de Biblidfilos andaluces. Obras 
493, 


de Rodrigo Caro, Seville, 1883, etc., ii. 433 

§ The third volume, dated 1907, was the last 
to be published, M. Menéndez y Pelayo died 
five years later. 


!! Vol. i. ed. cit. 
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This John Dryden had a large family by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Cope. His eldest surviving son, Erasmus, 
succeeded to the estates, and was created a 
baronet in 1619. The second son, Thomas 
|Dryden, interests us in connection with 
| Cornwall. His father left him about £300, 
and an annuity of £10 a year. Unlike most 
of his brothers, he neither went to Oxford, 
nor was admitted to the Middle Temple. 

Of his early life we know little. From 
1593 to 1600 he appears to have resided at 
Farthinghoe, a village between Banbury and 
Brackley, with a wife named Mary; and 
during that period five of his children were 
baptized there. In 1602 he inherited from 
his brother, George Dryden (who had mar- 
ried Katharine Throgmorton, widow of 
Thomas Harby), about 400 acres of land in 
Adston, Co. Northants, which land had 
formerly belonged to his father. At some 
date between 1600 and 1608, as a middle- 
aged man with a wife and family, he 
migrated to Cornwall. In 1608 he is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ of Rame.’’ He next occurs in 
the parish of St. Germans. From the evi- 
dence he gives in a family law-suit in the 
Court of Chancery, we learn that he was up- 
wards of sixty years of age in 1625, and he 
is described as ‘‘Thomas Dryden, of ? 
Treffekecary, in the parish of St. Germans, 
Esquire.”’ 


I have been unable to identify the place- 
name, which is partly illegible in the docu- 
ment. 

Unfortunately the next record of him is 
his death, on May 18, 1638, when he is 
buried at St. Germans, as ‘‘ Thomas Dryden, 
generosus.’? In 1641, the burial of his 
widow occurs there. 

He had two sons, Thomas and George, and 
three daughters, baptized at Farthinghoe. 

Of these sons I have at present no trace, 
| but probably one, or both, were ancestors of 
the Drydens who occur in Cornwall in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In 1677, Thomas Dryden, yentlerian, of 
Breage, who might well be a son of one of 
these, dies leaving a sister, Judith Dryden, 
of St. Germans, to whom administration was 
granted. 

In 1681, Elizabeth Dryden, of Godolphin, 
presumably a widow, made her will, and left 
|a legacy to her ‘‘ godson, Thomas, ye sonne 
lof Paul Smith, of St. Germans.’’ Her 
| maiden name seems to have been Searl, and 
| she mentions a brother, Alexandra Searl, of 
| the Scilly Isles. 
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NOTES AND 


The chief interest in this will lies in the 
fact that it bears an armorial seal, with | 
similar arms to those used by the Drydens 
of Co. Northants, but with a crescent for | 
difierence. Now, Thomas Dryden, of St. 
Germans, was a second son, so probably this 
seal had been made for him. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the name of Dryden is found at 
Michaelstow, Helland, Lanivet, (‘ardinham, 
and elsewhere in the county. 

In 1900 the follgwing obituary notice ap- 
peared in a London daily paper :— 

Drypen.—On the 12th April, of St. Gerans, 
Cornwall, after a long illness, Sarah Dryden, 
descendant of John Dryden, Poet, in her 88th 
year. 

This old lady had lived for thirty years at 
St. Gerans, partly supported by a generous 
stranger, who believed her to be a 
“descendant ’’ of the poet. 

In 1924 two brothers of the name of Dry- 
den were living at Lostwithiel. One to 
whom I applied, wrote as follows :— 

So far as we know, no other family of Dry- 
dens are to be found in Cornwall to-day... 
Our family, tracing back three generations, 
have lived in the portion of Cornwall for over 
a hundred years. 

In conclusion, it will be of interest to 
American genealogists to note that this 
Thomas Dryden, of St. Germans, was brother 
to Bridget Dryden, who married the Rey. 
Francis Marbury, and therefore uncle to 
Catherine Scott, who ‘‘ suffered at the hands 
of the Massachusetts puritans,’’ and to Ann 
Hutchinson, to whom a statue has recently 
been erected. 

Bridget Dryden was niece to Llizabeth 
Spenser, the wife of Edmund Spenser, the 
poet. T'wo of her brothers, Erasmus and 
Nicholas were ancestors of poets, the former 
of John Dryden, the latter of Jonathan | 
Swift. 

P. D. Munpy. 


AUCHINDARROCH WRITS. 


(See ante p. 93). 
IT. 


1. At Inveraray, 13 Nov., 1635: Special | 
Retour of John M’Lean as lawful son and | 
nearest heir of late Angus M’L., rector of | 
Morvern, in the 17/- land of Knock and 20/- 
land of Uline (both in Morvern), and the 
16/- land of Killean in Torresay in Mull, | 
all of which were incorporated in one tenan- | 


' was brother of the above Hector; 


'yeign of the deceased King . 
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‘try called Knock by a Great Seal Charter to 


said Angus and his wite, Mary M’Lean, in 
liferent, and the Jawful heirs of their niar- 
riage in fee (whom failing the heirs of said 
Angus), which charter was dated 13 June, 
16zU; and also in the 5 merk land of Sker- 
venis in Tirie, which is held of Niall, Bishop 
of the isles. On the Jury are: William 
Stirling of Auchyle, sheriff depute of Argyll, 
as president; Vonald “Murray in Inveraray, 
iy. twin Campbell of Auchnagoule, Robert 
Duncanson in Inveraray, Malcolm M’ Viccar 
there, John Campbell im Cattaneis, Donald 
M’Olvorie in Inveraray, Malcolm MM’ Kellar 
m Stukscardan, John \M’Dougall in Fer- 
lochan, Finlay M’Gilchrist V’Arthur in 
Killean, John M’Phatrik V’Kerreis in St. 
Catharines, John Stirling in Couliuccan, 
Duncan M’Kellar in Maam, Malcolm 
M’Wellax of Kilblaan, Donald Campbell in 
Kilmocha, and Walter M’Alpine in 
Tlanchocher. 

2. At Inveraray, 17 March, 1749: Special 
Retour of Allan M’Lean of Drumnine as 
nearest lawful heir male of late John M’L. 


,of Kinlochaline, in all the above lands, con- 


form to a Great Seal Charter of Resignation, 
dated 26 Feb., 1642, in favour of late Hector 
M’Lean of Kinlochaline in liferent and his 
eldest lawful son and apparent heir, the 
above-mentioned John, in fee, in which char- 
tery Skervenis was also incorporated in the 
tenandry of Knock. It is stated that the new 
heir, Allan, is the son of late Charles M’Lean 
of Drumnine, who was son of late John M’L. 
of D., who was son of late Allan M’L. of D., 
who was son of late Charles M’L. of D., who 
and that 
the above John of Kinlochaline died in the 
. . (blank). 

3. 8 April, 1749: Crown precept for above 
infeftment. 

4. 29 April, 1749: Sasine thereon, given 
to Nathaniel M’Intosh, writer in Edinburgh, 
as attorney for said Allan M’Lean. Wit- 
nesses: Lachlan M’Lean of Kingerloch, 
Hector M’Lean of Torloisk, Lachlan M’ Neill, 
schoolmaster in Morvern, and Allan M’Lean, 
brother german of said Kingerloch. 

5. At Edinburgh, 25 March, 1775: Dis- 


| position of the superiority of above lands 
| (for £237 10s. sterling) by Allan M’Lean of 


Drimnin in favour of David Campbell] of 
Cloichombie, it being stated that Knock is 
feued by Allan Cameron of Glendessary and 
the rest by said Allan M’Lean. Extract. 

6. 3 July, 1775: Instrument of Resigna- 
tion to the Crown in terms of above disposi- 
tion. 
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7. Same day: Crown Charter to said 
David. 

Oct... 1977 
Donald Cameron, 
attorney for said 
Charles M’Lean, 
Esquire. 

9. At Inveraray, 26 March, 1812: Dis- 
position (in duplicate) of said superiority by 


Sasine thereon, given to 
tenant in Knock, as 
David. A witness is 
younger of NDrimnin, 


David Campbell of Cloichombie to John 
Campbell of Craignure. 
10. At Edinburgh, 4 July, 1812: Crown 


Charter to John Campbell of Craignure, 
writer in Inveraray, of the 2 merk land of 
Ardarie (which he already holds) and of the 


foresaid superiority which said David has 
resigned. 
11. At Inveraray, 17 Sept., 1813: Dis- 


position by John Campbell of Craignure, 
writer in Inveraray, in favour of himself in 
liferent and his eldest lawful son, John C., in 
fee, in respect of the above 16/- land of 
Knock, and of the 26/8 land of Fernoch in 
the barony of Inveryne (but now disjoined 
therefrom). 

12. 22 June, 1815: Sasine thereon. 

13. At Portsmouth, 25 Feb., and at 
Kdinburgh, 4 May, 1824: Disposition of the 
above two lands by said Craignure and his 


son in favour of John M’Neill, Esq., of 
Oakfield. The father signed at Edinburgh 


and the son at Portsmouth. 
14. 20 Dee., 1824: Crown 
M’ Neill. 
15. Inventory of the Writs of Fernoch 
and mill thereof (called Mill of Drum) in 
Inveryne barony :— 


(a) 1 May 1673: 


Charter to 


Disposition of the 2 merk 


land of Fernoch and Mill of Drum _ by 
Archibald M’Lachlan of Craiginterve to Mr. 
William M’Lachlan, parson of Kilmartin. 
(b) 15 Sept. 1687: Agreement whereby the 


said parson (for £1,000) is to be infefted in 


said property and to hold of said Craiginterve 
for a reddendo of 10 merks yearly. 
(c) 24 Oct. 1694: Charter in implement by 


said Craiginterve in favour of Mr. William 
and his wife, Grizel M’Gilchrist, in liferent, 
and Mr. William’s heirs in fee 

(z7) 11 Nov. 1673: Disposition by Ronald 
M’Allister to said spouses and their heirs 
in respect of a peat-moss on Auchindarroch, 
but only for casting peats for the use of 
land of Fernoch. It is agreed that, if there 
is no peat there, then peats may be cast on 
any of the Tarbert lands where Ronald’s 
tenants do so. 

(e) 16 July 1696: Marriage contract between 
Archibald M’Lachlan, only lawful son of Mr. 
William M’L. of Fernoch, and Ann, daughter 
of Mr. James Martin, sometime parson of 


Ballengree whereby Fernoch is made over to 
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Archibald, with reservation of the liferent of 
Mr. William and his wite. 

(f) 22 June 1714; Disposition by — said 
Archibald M’Lachlan in favour of Sir James 
Campbell of Auchinbreck. 

(g) 24 Feb. 1762: Decreet of sale of Auchin- 
breck’s lands field Fernoch), which were 
purchased by William Wilson of Soonhopes, 
in Edinburgh, 

(h) June 1766: Sasine thereon. 

(i) 19 April 1771 and 31 Dec. 1788: Extract: 
Disposition by said Wilsen to James Camphell 
Esq. of Silvercraigs. 

(j) 11 April 1789: Sasine thereon 

(cz) 15 June 1789: Charter of Confirmation by 
Colin M’Lachlan of Craiginterve to said James 
Campbell. 

16. At Inveraray, 10 March, 1597/8: 
Special Retour of James Lamont of Inveryne 
as heir to his deceased eldest lawful son, 
Robert L., in numerous lands, etc. On the 
Jury were: Alexander Campbell of Torran 
(President), John M’Iver of Pennymore, 
Charles M’Iver of Kilbryde, Donald M’Iver 
of Auchindryan, John M’Viccar of Bran- 
killie, Archibald M’Viccar fiar of Blairowin, 
Niven M’Viccar of Sallacharie, Patrick 
M’Kellar of Kilblaan, Nicol M’Gilpatrik 
M’ Nicoll of Ellerig mor, Archibald M’ Kellar 
in Maam, John keir M’Clerich of Lepeny- 
reoche, John M’Viccar of Auchnagoule, 
Duncan M’Viccar of Keppochan, Donald 
Smith of Coulchaptan, Malcolm M’Inturnor 
of Drumley, and Duncan M’Brewigh of 
Stukagay. 

17. Numerous 
recent date. 


other documents, all of 


Kyrenia, Cyprus, H. CaMpseE.t. 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 


THE following list of desiderata is in con- 
tinuation of that published at ante p. 
calm (=insolent, | camel (aero- 
impudent) | plane) 1928 
calmingly camel-back (boiler, 
1892 | engine, etc.) 1903 
calyx-bursting | camel-dung (e.g. 
(in carnations, | «@ cigarettes) 1903 
etc.) 1900 | camel-gun 1891 
cam-box, -cutter, | Camembert 1895 
-pump | cameo-glass 
camaloté (water- | camera-man 1908 
lily) 1905 | camibockers 1926 
caman (in shinty) 1891 | camiknickers 1918 
camarage camisole (under- 
camata, camatina bodice) 1906 
camber (of a / camote 1885 
road) 1905 | camoudie 
Cambridge blue | (python) 1898 
camel (colour) 1922 ' camouflage Lyt7 
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camp, vb. (Aus- canader (=Cana- 
tralian = to beat, dian canoe) 1S9T 
pest) canaigre 1895 

tate in ireland) 1889 

campine (fowl) 1902 dit 

campoi (tea) airect in a de- 

‘an (=may, be sired channel) 1922 

‘anape (in cook- 

ery 

Canadas (= Cana- ) 
dian Pacific canartlensis 1901 
shares) canarine 
Quotations should be supplied on slips 


bearing the catchword in the top left-hand 
corner—the handiest size of sliv is 6 by 4 ins. 
—and sent to me at the address given below. 
Authors’ names should be shown by a double 
underline, titles of books by a single under- 
line. Words printed in italics in the text 
excerpted should be underlined once. Where 
an edition other than the first is used (ed. 2), 


(ed. 3), as the case may be, should be added 
to the reference. 
€. 'F. Ontons. 
Old Ashmolean, Broad Street, Oxford. 


MURDOCH, BURNS’S TUTOR. 
% fteaders may be glad to know that the 
first full account of John Murdoch, 174 


1824, Burns’s schoolmaster, nas been contri- 
buted by Mr. William Will, to the current 
issue of the Burns Chronicle. published a! 


Murdoch became a teacher « 
French in London, living in turn at 
Staple Inn, at Fenwick Street, near Great 
Turnstile Street, and ultimately in Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. Incidentally, it is noted 
that he knew Colonel William Fullarten. 
“ Picton’s persecutor.’? This acquaintance- 
ship was overlooked in the ‘ D.N.B.’ account 
of Fullarton. Myr. Will is known to Burns 
(though probably not to military) students by 
an admirable little book, ‘* Robert Burns as a 
Volunteer’ (1919: pp. 56), which helps to 
corroborate Sir James Crichton-Browne’s 
reading of his character as based on medical 
evidence 


Kilmarnock. 


J. M. 
AVALIST.’’—Inm the editorial notes of 
The New Statesman for 26 Jan., 1929 
(xxxii. 485) occurs the following passage : 
“Mr. Coolidge has declared against the 
three years’ limit, which the Navy Depart- 
ment and the navalists demand 
“Navalism’’ appears in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 

“ navalist.”’ 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


but not | 
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> 

Readers’ Queries. 
MOMBASA AND THE MUSCAT ARABS. 

{ should be much obliged if any reader 
could give me any information regarding 
contemporary records dealing with the sieges 
of Mombasa by the Muscat Arabs in 1660 
and 1698. From Sir Charles Eliot’s ‘ The 
East Africa Protectorate’ I gather that there 
must be in existence a detailed Portuguese 
account of the later siege. Regarding the 
earlier siege I know no more than the details 
given in M. Guillain’s ‘ Documents sur 
|’ Histoire, la Géographie, et le Commerce de 
Afrique Orientale.’ 


J. M. Gray. 


yUSTURE. —As this word is now under- 
going a change of meaning, it might 

i well to try to date its first use in its new 
sense. According to the ‘N.E.D.’ it had 
no other meaning than that of physical 
inovement, but it is now being used to des- 
cribe a line of action. At the beginning of 
the Great War, when the King of the Bel- 
gians protested against the invasion of his 
country by the Germans, the French papers 
described his action as ‘‘ le beau geste du roi 
Albert.’’ This was translated by our papers 
as ‘‘ the fine gesture of King Albert.’’ What 
is the earliest use of the word in this latter 


sense ? 
SiR EDWARD LEECH, MASTER OF 
CHANCERY = (1572-1652). — Wanted 
verification and dates of marriage of the 
above named ?1st to Jane, daughter of 
John Chaworth, of Co. Notts, and sister of 
George, Viscount Chaworth; ?2nd to Jane, 
sister of Lord Lambert. 


ETHELBERT Horne. 


The eldest son of Sir Edward Levch 
appears to have been born in 1625, and his 
second son was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 


1653. 
W. 


Ashmere, Derby. 
Quss EX, ENGLAND, AND SUSSEX, 
(DELAWARE), U.S.A.—Proud’s ‘ His- 


tory of Pennsylvania in North America, 
1681-1742.’ (2 vols. Philadelphia, 1797) states 
that on Aug. 6, 1682, William Penn sailed 
from England with about a hundred pas- 
sengers, “‘ mostly Quakers from Sussex.’’ 


In the same year the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania divided the territory lying between the 
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Chesapeake and Delaware rivers into three 
counties, viz., New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
with Sheriffs and proper officials for each. 

For many years before 1682 the Quakers in 
Lewes, in Sussex, England, had been the 
victims of great persecution, hence the reason 
for their emigration. 

Sussex (Del.) contains a Lewes and a 
Seaford, but no map I have seen supplies 
any other place-names corresponding to those 
in Sussex, England. 

Information would be useful which connects 
persons, families, and places in our Sussex 
with the Delaware Sussex; so also will be 
references to printed sources of information. 

J. M. O. 


OHANNES NEPOMUK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.—Does the figuie of this 
Czech saint appear somewhere in English 
ecclesiastical or profane literature ? 
Orto F, Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ATIC CRITICISM.—In Professor 

Frank Alanson Lombard’s ‘ Outline 
History of Japanese Drama’ (p. 294). He 
states : 

With the new emphasis upon actor rather 
than author there came into being a new type 
of criticism, and 1656 is mentioned by Ibara 
as the probable date of the first published 
article of dramatic criticism. 

Who first in Europe wrote formal] criticisms 
of dramatic productions for publication ? 

Mer. 


ICHARD FRANCK (See 5 S. vi. 27). 
The reference is to ‘N. and Q.’ of July 
5, 1876, where a correspondent writing over 
the initials ‘‘ J. O.’’ claimed as Franck’s a 


book published in 1708, entitled ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Nine Pious Pilgrims.’ In the 


notice of Franck in the 
National Biography ’ his works are given as: 
(1) ‘Northern Memoirs,’ written in 1658, 
published in 1694; and (2) ‘ A Philosophical 
Treatise on the Original and Production of 
Things,’ 1687 (known also as ‘ Rabbi Mcses’), 
but the writer adds that Franck was also. 
probably the author of ‘The Adventures of 
Nine Pious Pilgrims,’ giving the reference 


‘N. and Q.’ No other works by Franck 
are mentioned. 
In a book published in 1831, entitled 


‘Marina; an historical and descriptive ac- 
count of Southport, Lytham, and Blackpool,’ 
by Peter Whittle, there is a paragraph in 
the Southport section dealing with the super- 
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stitions of the people of North Meols, and 
more especially with the Phasma, or Phan- 
tom Ship. ‘This paragraph concludes with 


‘the words: ‘‘ More of this curious matter is 


mentioned in HF ranck’s ‘ History of North 
Meols,’ published in 1701 (12mo.).’’ Whittle’s 
‘Marina’ was printed and _ published by 
Peter and Henry Whittle, Preston, Lanea. 
shire, and its three sections were also issued 
separately, and are so paged. ‘The reference 
to Kranck is on p. 156 of the Southport sec- 
tion. North Meols is the name of the 
parish in which Southport is situated. No 
such title as Franck’s ‘ History of North 
Meols’ appears in either the British Museum 
or the Bodleian Library Catalogue, and 
hitherto all search for it on my behalf has 
proved fruitless. Possibly Whittle blundered 
either in the title or the name of the author, 
but if such a work exists | should be grateful 
of any information that would lead to. the 
location of a copy. 


EGULAR,”’ AS APPLIED — TO 

SOLDIERS.—The first instance of the 
use of this word as an adjective, given in 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ is im 1706 
—* Regular troops and militia,’’ and as a 
substantive, usually in the plural, in 1756-7. 
Earlier instances are asked for. 


J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Col. 
Hon. Ed. of the Journal of the Society of 
Army Hist. Research. 


ASTER SUNRISE CUSTOMS.—Irish 

children still get up to see the sun dance, 
2.e. rise on Kaster Sunday. I have heard that 
on some English coasts, fisher folk do the 
same, only they look for its reflection in a 
stream, or bucket of water, and by its steadi- 
ness, judge of the weather of the coming 
season? Where is this done? And do the 
peasantry get up to see the sun rise at Easter 
anywhere in England now ? 


M. YN. 
SAAC PEPYS.—He was a Poor 
Scholar ’’ of St. Paul’s School in 1679-81 
(R. B. Gardiner’s ‘ Registers’ 1884, p. 57). 


I have failed to discover anything more con- 
cerning him. 

The High Master of St. Paul’s at this date 
was Dr. Thomas Sale (afterwards Dean of 


York) whose wife, Barbara, daughter of 
Roger Pepys of Impington, was a second 


cousin of Samuel Pepys, the diarist. Samuel 


Pepys was at St. Paul’s for several years 
ending in 1650. 


His brother, John Pepys, 
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was also at St. Paul’s and was 
Scholar ’’ there in 1658-9. 
believe that Isaac Pepys was not of the same 
family. 
Pepys ‘‘the turner,” a_ first 
Samuel Pepys, who worked at different times 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard and in Smithfield ? 
Mrs. Samuel Pepys attended the christening 
of Thomas Pepys’s eldest child on May 4, 
1665. If this was a boy the age would be 
suitable. 


[ELEN MARIA WILLIAMS.—If I may 
be allowed to amplify my query at 
ante p. 66, I am seeking in particular: 
(i.) Full details as to Helen Maria 
Williams’s parentage, with exact date of 
birth, and exact part of London she was born 


Fuller details than afforded by 
‘D.N.B.’ or Record Office as to doings and 
life of her father, Charles Williams, with his 
dates, etc. 

(iii.) Exact date of their moving to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed and reason for this, and 
references to H.M.W.’s early life, friends, 
and correspondence (if any) up to 1782. 

(iv.) How and when she became acquainted 
with Dr. John Moore; Dr. Andrew Kippis; 
Miss Anna Seward (of Lichfield); Dr. John 
Sedgwick Walley; Mrs. Piozzi. 

(v.) Evidence of her meeting Madame 
Roland when the latter was in England (in 
1784, I think). 

(vi.) Date of her first acquaintance with ; 
William Godwin; Mary Wollstonecraft; 
William Wordsworth; John Hurford Stone; 
Doctors R. Price and Joseph Priestley ; 


Thomas Holcroft; Thomas Paine; Clark- 
sn; ©. Fox; Benj. Vaughan; Samuel 
Parr. 


(vii.) Any reason for thinking she ever met 
Wilkes or Horne Tooke or Wilberforce, or 
that she was actively engaged in the Anti- 
Slavery Movement. 

(viii.) Any further references from 
journals, memoirs, criticisms, etc., relating 
to this lady. 

_I find a gap between 1762 and 1780 which 
it has been impossible to fill. I have con- 
sulted many books and memoirs, but ihe 
search has been fruitless. 
woman mixed with many of the leading 
literati of London. Later she became 


interested in the French Revolution, and I 
wish to know what 
directly on her. 


operated 
was in 


influences 
Madame Roland 
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England in the early ’eighties, and may have 
seen her. If H. M. W. met Wilkes, Horne 
Tooke, Godwin, or Paine, before going to 
France, this, too, would explain a lot. The 
diaries and biographies of these men do not 
reveal this information. 

iL. 


‘IR JOHN COTTON (1621-1701). — The 

3rd Baronet, his portrait was painted 
by Kneller and engraved by R. White. Can 
any reader tell me of the whereabouts of the 
original picture by Kneller?; or of any other 
Cotton portraits besides those in the British 
Museum, National Portrait Gallery, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge ? 

W. H. Hammonp. 


‘HATCHER FAMILY.—Can anyone tell 
me if there are any representatives of 

the ancient family of Thatcher (Sussex and 
Essex branches) living, or if not in those 
counties, are there any in Scotland? Arms— 
Gu. a cross moline ar: on a chief or three 
grasshoppers ppr. Crest—A Saxon sword 


ppr., or three birds volant az. 

BE. A. 
{SHRISTIAN NAME EVERILD: CAY- 
’  LEY.—I have frequently found an 


unusual Christian name a clue to an un- 
placed marriage. I give the following 
example as showing the persistency of the 
feminine Christian name Everild. If some 
reader can furnish a reference to this name 
in the ancestry of Everild Constable I should 
appreciate it. It seems to have died out in 
the Cayley family. 

Everild Constable married’ Thomas Creyke ; 
their grand-daughter, verilda Cieyke 
(daughter of Ralph Creyke of (‘ottingham), 


married Christopher Maltby; their 
daughter, Everild Maltby, married Sir 
George Wenthworth, of Wolly, Knt.; their 


daughter, Everild Wentworth, married John 
Thornhill, of Fixby, Esq.; and _ their 
daughter, Everild Thornhill, married, 1699, 
Sir Arthur Cayley, third baronet. 

Was Caley the same surname? I wish to 
find the name of the wife of Thomas Maltby 
of New Road, Marylebone, who in his will, 
1783, speaks of her as ‘‘ sister of —— Caley.”’ 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


HARMOND.—Wanted the marriages of 
Peter Harmond or Hermon, of Ipswich, 
and Paul, his son. 
K. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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Replies. 


HENRY ELSING, CLERK OF THE 
PARLIAMENTS. 
(clvi. 65). 


THE ‘ D.N.B.’ has nothing to say of him 
save that he was the father of the Clerk 
of the House of Commons and probable autho,. 
of the ‘ Form and Manner of Holding Pariia- 
ment. Assuming that Dr. Cock wants details 
about the father, the following are offered :— 
in February, 1596/7, he was admitted, as 
son and heir of Henry Elsing of London, de- 
ceased, to the Middle Temple, and was bound 
to Robert Bowyer and Francis Hanbury. 
His call to the degrees of the Utter Bar was 
confirmed in April, 1605. son, later 
Clerk of the House of Commons (1640 to 
1648), was admitted to the Middle Temple in 
November, 1628. The Robert Bowyer men- 
tioned was himself Clerk of the Parliaments 
(1610 to 1621). Elsing, senior, married 
Blanche, a daughter of Judith 
Bowyer’s sister. Bowyer left all his books 
and manuscripts to his great-nephew, Henry 
Elsing, junior, with the sum of £300 for his 
education. His will (P.C.C. 93 Savile) was 
made in 1619 and young Elsing entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1621. Probate 
was granted to H. Elsing (senior) in Novem- 
ber, 1622. 

The reversion of the Clerkship of the Par- 
liaments was held jointly from 1611 by Sir 
Francis Crane (founder of the Mortlake 
Tapestry Works) and Thomas Knivet, the 
Jatter being half-brother of Elsing, senior. 
From September, 1613, the reversion was 
vested in Thomas Knivet and Elsing. 

In March, 1620/1, Bowyer was seriously 
ill and Elsing was appointed his deputy 
(Lords’ Journals, ii. 41, 42), a special oath 
beine composed for him to take. But on the 
21st of the same month he was sworn in as 


His 
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Highgate, | 


Clerk duly appointed by royal letters patent. | 
Elsing’s will (P.C.C. 28 Pile) was proved | 


on March 7, 1635/6, when his son was 
abroad. It is clear he was being trained to 
follow his father, but he had no reversion 
and it was doubtless a shock for him to learn 
of his father’s death and the filling of the 
office, whilst he himself was out of reach. 
He was consoled by annointment to the office 
of Clerk of the Lower House under letters 
patent dated December, 1640. 


Fesruary 16, 1929, 


His left his eldest son ‘‘all 


my 
Parliament bookes and manuscripts ’ 


and 


£950. ‘That he liad been twice married ap- 
pears from bowyer’s will, with its clear 
mention of Blanche, and from his own, 


which refers to his late wife Jane. 

‘The Method of Massing Bills in Parlia- 
ment’ given in the ‘D.N.B.’ as No. 4 of 
Klsing junior’s publications deals cntirely 
with ftouse of Lords’ procedure, and was pro 
bably therefore the work of the fatner and 
found amongst the son’s papers. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the date of Elsing, 
junior’s death as 1654, but his burial is 
given in the register of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, in the year 1656. I have not 
crowded this note with references. Perhaps 
if Dr. Cock finds the statements useful, and 

ishes to have the authorities he will write 
to me. 

J. V. Krrto. 
Lemsford Road, §t. Albans. 
DicKY DELL EPITAPH (clvi. 11).—The 
full text of this extraordinary epitaph 
is as follows :— 

Lo, in this grave, this stone do tell, 
rhere lies the corpse of Dicky Dell, 

Iu rakes and scrapes, he hore the bell, 
And now, just fate, he lies in Hell, 
Among dire flames he cannot quell, 

No matter how he shriek and yell ; 

So from his fate, this warning take, 

And do not make the same mistake. 

Keep God’s commandments, not them brake, 
Virtuous be and rot a rake ; 

For if you be, it’s safe to tell, 

Ycu'll go to Hell like Dicky Dell, 

And like a captive, in a cell, 

For ever, there, you’ll have to dwell. 

As I’ve told all that may befall 

I'll ring the knell, and say ‘ farewell !’ 

The first time I heard this epitaph quotel, 
was by Mr. Nathan Stephen, in a_ lecture 
which he delivered in 1873 in a chureh school- 
room in Wavertree Vale, Liverpool, and the 
lecturer then stated he had copied it from a 
tombstone in Cumberland (the exact locality 
was not given). 

I next came across it in June, 1879. My 
then bride (since deceased) and I were spend- 
ing our honeymoon at New Brighton, 
Cheshire, and stayed there in rooms kept by 
a Miss Mary Emerson, in Victoria Road. 
While there, I noticed a framed sampler on 
the wall of our sitting-room. It contained 
the words of the epitaph as quoted above, and 
also bore the inscription, in Roman_ letters 


Rothesay, 


worked in wool:— ‘‘ Woiked by Hannah 
Mary Emerson, 10th July, 1820.” 
copy thereof, and 
possession. 
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i asked Miss Emerson if the sampler had 
heen worked by any relative, and was_ told 
that it had been executed by her grand-aunt ; 
she added ‘‘ it alludes to a painful incident 
in our family.’’ On hearing this I asked no 
more questions about the sampler. 


[ may mention that Mary Emerson was a 
Cumberland woman, and, some years prior to 
that date, had been in the service of my wife’s 
parents in the capacity of a children’s nuise. 
She was a very worthy person and a membei 
of the local Wesleyan body. She continued to 
live in New Brighton, until her death, which 
happened about twelve years ago, she then 
being over eighty years of age. What became 
of the sampler I cannot say. 


About five years ago, I again heard the 
epitaph, quoted, this time, by the Rev. John 
James Pool, B.Se., Ph.D., .S.2., who was 
then the minister of the Forest Hill Congre- 
gational Church, London, presided 
at a meeting where he lectured on ‘‘ Old 
Cumberland Stories,’? quoting the epitaph 
and narrating the following story about it. 

“ Dickey Dell,’? was the son of one Alfred 
Dell and Mary Emerson, his wife, the latter 
being the only daughter of a_ substantial 
Cumberland yeoman, named George Henry 
Emerson. Alfred Dell was a labourer on 
Emerson’s farm. He was a_ good-looking 
fellow and induced his master’s daughter to 
elope with him to Gretna Green, where they 
were married. They returned to Cumberland 
and were forgiven by the farmer, who gave 
them a cottage. Alfred Dell died within a 
year of the marriage and, two months after 
his decease, his wife gave birth to a son, 
Richard, who is the subject of the epitaph. 
About a couple of years or so subsequently, 
George Henry Emerson (Mrs. Dell’s father) 
also died, and his farm was inherited by his 
only son, William Emerson, a prominent 
member of, and a local preacher in, the 
Wesleyan body, at that time a somewhat 


important religious community in Cumber- | 


land. 


William [Kmerson was extremely kind 


his widowed sister, and supported her and 


her child, and in due time had Richard 


apprenticed to a clogger, then a lucrative 
occupation in Cumberland. When ‘“ Dickey ”’ 


was fourteen, his mother died, and the boy | 


then went to reside with the master to whom 
le was apprenticed. Possibly for want of 


parental control, he became a wild scapegrace | 
of a lad, frequently neglecting his work and | 


on every opportunity attending the various 
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country fairs, cock- and bull-fights, races, 
prize-ughts, otter and fox-hunts, etc., and 
became a devotee of card-playing and other 
forms of gambling, and ultimately a con- 
firmed poacher. He had inherited his 
father’s good looks, and was a great admire 
of the fair sex, and it is recorded that he 
seduced at least seven girls in the district. 
Jlis uncie, William Emerson, torbade him to 
enter his house again, but, unfortunately, his 
youngest daughter, Neliie, was in love with 
her scapegrace cousin, and had become preg- 
nant by him. She informed her father of 
her condition, begging him to compel her 
cousin to marry her. She said that she had 
requested him so to do, but that he had 
refused, saying, with a coarse laugh, that if 
he married one he would have also to wed 
seven other girls in the township of Bromfield 
(a fairly large parish in Cumberland, extend- 
ing nine and a half miles south-westward to 
the coast, and including the hamlets of 
Crookdale and Seales and tour civil parishes). 
who were in the same plight as herself. 

in the full flood of his rage on receiving 
this heart-rending confession, William Kmer- 
son determined to go, there and then, and 
find his nephew, and either secure his solemn 
promise to ‘‘ make the girl an honest women,”’ 
or, if he refused so to do, then ‘‘ to shoot him 
dead on the spot.’’ 


It was then dark, but William Emerson, 
having first sent his uaughter to bed, took 
down his old fowling-piece (kept for the 

| purpose of shooting crows) from over the 
mantle-piece, and having loaded it and 
examined its priming (it being a flint-lock 
musket), put on his great-coat, boots, and 
leggings, and pulling his hat well on to his 
head, went towards the door with the inten- 
tion of leaving the house in search of Dickey 
Dell. Before, however, he reached the 
door, he saw what he believed to be 
an apparition in the form of his 
deceased sister, Mary, the mother of 
Dickey. She stood between him and the door, 
| gazing at him with a sad _ reproachful look, 
with one arm she waived him back, and with 
the index-finger of the other hand she traced 
upon the blue-washed kitchen-wall the words : 
‘“Thou shalt not kill.—Deuteronomy, v. 
Emerson stood as one petrified. Then the 
horror of the whole position was realised by 
| him. His conscience was deeply stirred. His 
| nephew was undoubtedly bad and had broken 
the seventh commandment but he, himself, 
a local preacher and a professed follower of 
| Christ, had already committed murder in his 
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heart, and thereby broken the sixth siciouiaidle| 
ment, 


He replaced the gun over the mantle-piece, 
took off his great-coat, gaiters, hat, and boots, 
and seated himself by the kitchen-table, with 
his head upon his hands. Tears coursed down 
his cheeks, and in a broken voice he exclaimed 
‘“God be merciful to me, a sinner!’’ He 
remained seated thus for fully a quarter of 
an hour, then took down his Bible from the 
shelf and opened it at random; it was the 


twelfth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the. 


Romans that lay before him. ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord, I will repay.”’ 


The following morning he had just finished 


breakfast and was rising from the table, 
when a neighbour entered and asked him to 


come outside for a few minutes. He com- 
plied. He was then told that Dickey Dell, in 
company with some others had been poaching 
the night before and been caught by the 
gamekeepers ; and in the struggle with them 
he _ one of the gamekeepers had been shot 
dead. 


The unfortunate Dickey was buried at his 
uncle’s expense, and at the head of his grave 
was erected a tombstone bearing the remark- 
able epitaph. The epitaph was not placed 
there with any animus against the deceased 
man, but as a warning to all young men in 
the township not to follow in his footsteps. 
It was composed by William Emerson him- 
self, and before having it engraved upon the 
stone, he is stated to have submitted it to a 
meeting of Cumberland Wesleyan 
Preachers, asking for their ore thereof. 
This was given. 


In due time Nellie Emerson gave birth to 
a son, who was named after his gr andfather 
and registered as 
was a most exemplary young man, and sub- 
sequently was regarded as one of the pillars 
of the Wesleyan community in Cumberland. 


“From that time, 1800, until now,’’ added 
the Rev. Dr. Pool, ‘‘ the name of ‘ Richard’ 
has not been given to any member of the 
Emerson family.’”’ This statement is borne 
out by the fact that a search through the 
Directories (for 1929), of London, Carlisle, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, does not record a 
single ‘‘ Richard Emerson.’’ 


Seeing that the tombstone is said to have 
been erected in 1800, it is quite possible that 


the inscription on it by this time may have. 


become illegible, even if the stone itself yet 
stands. 
Henri M. LEon. 
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UZZLE EPITAPH IN LATIN (elvi. 65) 
—The inscription, it is hardly an epi- 

taph, referred to by Sexacen is still in 
Trumpington Church. It was published in 
facsimile and correct transcription in the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Communi- 
cations, vol. xxiv. 1923. It reads :-— 
Dimidium pauli totum per: vitima quantas 
Me facit hic stare mea racio sit tibi quare. 

The last half line means, I suppose, though 
if may be Latin that would make Quintilian 
gasp and stare, ‘‘I hope you may see my 
reason why.’’ The words are beautifully 
written (or scratched) in a hand of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 


A. C. Moute. 

Trumpington Vicarage, Cambridge. 

The couplet to which SExAcEN refers is 
not an epitaph. It was found by the present 
Vicar, the Rev. A. C. Moule, scratched on 
the clunch high up in the tower of Trumping- 
ton church. It runs [wt supra}. 

Quantas, not portas, and racio thus. I sup- 
pose the writer meant to say that, in modern 
Jargon, it is ‘‘ up to”? the reader to guess the 
reason of his paupertas. 

. H. H. 


Cambridge. 
GE OF TAKING ARMS AND OF 
KNIGHTHOOD (cliv. 225, 268; clv. 


120).—As bearing upon a question I asked at 
the first reference, the following from the 
new edition of the : Canterbury Tales’ by 
Professor J. M. Manly, of Chicago, a high 
authority on these matters, is of ‘interest: 
Professor Manly, in a note (p. 10) on 
Chaucer’s age, says: 

One of the principal reasons advanced for 
1340 as Chaucer’s date of birth was that he 
could hardly have gone to war before he was 
nineteen. A study of the ages of the deponents 
in the Scrope-Grosvenor Roll, and of their ages 
when they took arms, showed that more than a 
third of those whose ages could be determined 
took arms when they were under sixteen; and 
also that in time of war, the ages of taking 
arms became noticeably lower. From the 
municipal records of London, it appears that in 
time of war all men between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty were liable to military service; and 
poll taxes were imposed upon all persons above 
fifteen. In the home of Chaucer’s father— 
lpswich—boys came of age at twelve. All 
these points considered, the argument that 
Chaucer could not have gone into the army 
under nineteen fails, and is replaced by the 
probability that he might have gone at the age 
of sixteen, or even earlier, 


EK. St. Joun Brooks. 
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ODLEIAN FIRST FOLIO (cliii. 100).— | 
R.E. asks for the proof that the dis- | 
coloration and wear-and-tear of the Bodleian | 
Shakespeare was done inside the Bodleian | 
library, and not in the country house where | 
it lay for so many years. The proof is this. | 
The wear-and-tear is so considerable that in| 
a private owner’s hands the sewing and 
binding would have inevitably given way to | 
a large extent. The soundness of the sewing | 
and inner margin is consistent only with the | 
protective environment of a chained book, 
which could not be taken on to the knee or 
tumbled about, or dropped on the floor. 


Foras. 


name 


RicHakp DAVIS (cliv. 441; clv. 88).— | 
This is probably the well-known Richard | 
Davis (1618-169-), the chief Oxford bookseller | 
of his time, who published books from 1649 | 
to 1688, and whose large stock was sold in| 
1686-92 in four auction sales, on which 
Bishop Smalridge wrote his Auctio 
Davisiana, a Latin poem, published in 1689. 
His shop was in the High Street, opposite 
St. Mary’s Church. See A. Wood’s ‘ Life and 
Times’ ed. by A. Clark, v. 40-41. 
Foras. 


LACE-NAME BENGEO (HERTS) (clvi. 
81).—If the early spellings and present 
pronunciation of Bengeo allow it, comparison 
with Bengeworth (Worcestershire), Benham 
(Berkshire), and Beningbrough (Yorkshire) 
would indicate that the first element in 
Bengeo might he Beonna, or Benna, a pet-form 
of the name Beorna, or of some name _ be- 
ginning with Beorn-. See the English 
Place-Name Society’s volumes, ‘ Worcester- | 
shire,’ by A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton 
(1927), pp. 95, 96, 381; ‘ North Riding of 
Yorkshire,’ by A. H. Smith (1928) pp. 19, 
321. The second element in Bengeo may 
prove to be Old English ho(h), ‘‘ a ridge, or 
spur, or piece of land projecting into more 
level ground’? (A. Mawer, ‘The Chief | 
Elements used in English Place-Names,’ 1924, | 
p. 38; and the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ | 
sv. ‘hoe’? sb. '). Similar compounds of | 
ho(h) with personal names are seen, for} 
instance, in Moulsoe, Petsoe, and Tattenhoe, | 
meaning respectively ‘‘ Mul’s, Peot’s, and 


| 


Tata’s spur of land ”’ (English Place-Name | 
Society, ‘ Buckinghamshire,’ by A. Mawer | 
and F, M. Stenton, 1925, pp. 37, 73). 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 


Birmingham University 
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[HE ‘DIES IRAE’ IN FRENCH (clvi. 
29, 86).—Jean de Lafontaine wrote a poem 
of eleven stanzas ‘ Dies irae,’ which begins: 


Dieu détruira le sieécle au jaur sa 


fureur... 
and ends : 

Ne m’abandonne pas quand j’irai chez 
morts. 
This is of course only a free paraphrase of 
the Latin hymn. 


les 


Orto F, Basler. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


({{HRISTIAN NAME ALETH (elvi. 66).— 


Is the origin of the mediaeval woman’s 
Aleth not in the name of the Greek 
goddess of verity, Aletheia, the daughter of 
Zeus ? 
Ortro Baster. 

[Aleta is given in Vacandard’s ‘ Life of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux’ as the name of the 
Saint’s mother. Would a Burgundian lady of 
the ihre century be likely to have a Greek 
namer|. 


RANTS OF WARDSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE (clvi. 81).—The rights of ward- 
ship and marriage were some of the 
medieval incidents of the tenure of lands 
by chivalry, and disappeared in the reign of 
Charles II., when that form of holding 
property was abolished. The chief lord had 
the wardship and profits of the land on ‘he 
death of his tenant until the heir became 
twenty-one. He also was guardian of the 
heir’s body. These rights could be sold or 
left by will. Maitland and Pollock give the 
early history in their ‘ History of England.’ 
The sums paid must have been a matter of 
bargain, based on the expectation of profit 
during the wardship or from the marriage. 
The Public Record Office contains masses of 
records dealing with grants of this kind. 


R. 8. B. 


(OLDEN COWRY (clvi. 65).—It is rather 

a bold thing to proclaim any molluse 
to be extinct if living specimens have been 
found within the memory of man. This 
applies more particularly to those species 
which were partial to depths lower than six 
fathoms; and in New Zealand cowries are 
remarkably scarce. In fact the leading 
dealer in shells in London has only one on 
his list —Cypraea Australis. Nothing seems 
to be known of any ‘‘ Golden ’’ Cowry. I am 
inclined to think that the shell to which your 


| correspondent refers is the Orange Cowry 
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NOTES 


This valuable shell has 
brought occasionally irom the 
rmer latitudes by 


aurantia), 
probably been 


! islands in wa 


Polynesian 


trading scnooners hailing in years gone by 
from Auckland. The specific name aurantia 
would be likely to cause a biunder and thi 
option of the name ‘‘ golden.”’ 
T. H. Haynes. 
ust J 
DRINTED STUFFS (clvi. 48, &8). 
Unless am mistaken (not having 
it the moment a copy at hand) theie are 
instructions in Cennino Cennini’s ‘ Book 
if Art’ ( IV cent.) ranslated by Mrs. 
Herringham how ‘‘ designers to the trade ’’ 
should piepare rawings for printin 
ottons and Iinens. 
JoHn A, KNOWLES. 
( OCKER’S ARITHMETIC (clv. 460; 
i00). As underwritten, from 
rhe Times, May 8, 1823, may at this juncture 


prove amusing and inte resting ! 


viously to his elevation to 
the Upper House, rd Bexley, was for 
time deliberating by what title he should be 
designated. He had a predilection for one that 
might terminate in ‘‘ mouth,” possibly from 
his partiality to Lord Sidmouth. Someone in- 
timated that he might gratify his wish, and at 
the same time commemorate the country of his 
origin, by taking the title of Van Os. But 
this, it went ‘“‘trippingly on the 
tongue,” was rejected, as of too foreign a 
sound. The difficulty was mentioned in conver- 
sation to Mr. Canning, who suggested that in 
compliment to his arithmetical tutor, he should 
take the title of Cocker-mouth. 


R. Power. 


Mr. Vansittart, pre 


as Lit some 


WANTED 
*Cum- 

The 


J H. REYNOLDS: PLAY 

(clvi. 47).—** 1, 4,5” by 
Reynolds is included in vol, xxxi. of 
berland’s British Theatre * (i831). 
title-page reads thus: 


One, two, three, four, five; by advertisement : 
a musical entertainment, in one act. Printed | 
from the acting copy, with remarks biogranh- | 
ical and critical, by D—G. To which are added 
a description of the costume,—cast of the char- | 
acters, entrances and ‘exits.—relative positions | 
of the performers on the stage,—and the whole 
of the stage business, as now performed at the 
Theatres Royal, London. Embellished with a 
fine engraving by Mr. Bonner, from a drawing 
taken in the Theatre by Mr. R. Cruikshank. 
London: John Cumberland, 2, Cumberland 
Terrace, Camden New Town. 


H. M. Casumore. 
City Librarian. 


Birmingham. 
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Wad (cly. 28, 67).—I was interested jp 
Mason note 
about woad at the last reference, and mor 
so as L have a friend at Manton, wher 
Richard lived. Hibalds is next 
parish. 1 venture to sugvest, he wever, that 
what «we grew was not woad but weld 9 
wold, a kind of wild mignonette, Reseda 
uteola, also known as fyer’s Ro and 
Yellow Weed. It was cultivated velloy 
dye used for silk, wool, coiton, ete. before 
uniline dyes came in; the stems pulled up 
by the roots when in full flower and dried. 
it is in the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ but I 
haven't found it in Lincolnshive glossaries, 


[ have several references from the aeccount- 


books of Thomas John Dixon, of Holton-le- 
\ioor, shewing that he grew it between 1809 
and 1817, at least in Holton, 'Thornton-le- 
\loor and Nettleton. 


‘Wood pvolen 4 and hafe’’ [wold or weld 
pulling 4, days] (B. Clark, Holton 
Labourer,’ 1817). 

1813. EH. Willis—Wold pulling 45 days, 
4s. 6d. (these are both written by different 
hands). 

812. ic women and children weld pulling, 
Nettleton, July 15, 16, at 1s., 17s. 


1817. 14 women and childven weld pullers, 

Thornton-le-Moor, for 15 days. 

I have not discovered that woad was grown 
in North Lincolnshire, though it was near 
Boston. Beeton’s ‘ All about Country Life’ 
(n.d. ? ¢, 1870) says weld yielded one or two 
tons per acre, price varying from £4 to £8 
per ton. 


G. 
RRICK FAMILY (elv. 


++ of Foreign Protestants, 
dent in England, 1618-1688. From Returns 
in the State Paper Office,’ ed. Wm. Duw- 
rant Cooper, F.S.A. (Camden Soce., 1862), 
Appendix, is ‘A True Certificat of the 


387).—In ‘ Lists 


and Aliens, resi- 


| names of the straungers residing and dwell- 


| inge within the city of London and _ the 
liberties thereof, together with the place of 
and under the soveraignety of 
what prince they depende; according to 4 
view taken in the time of the maioralty of 
the right honorable Sir George Bolles, 
knight, Lord Maior of the city of London, 
by the direccons of the right honorable the 
Lordes and others of his Maiesties most 
honorable privye councell, signified by their 
honorable letters bearing date the vjth of 
September, 1618. . . .’ Among __ these 
“straungers ’’ is mentioned (p. 61), 
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Algate,’ a certain ‘‘ Peter Arricus; b. in 
Anwerpe, in the Archduke’s dominions; his 


soveralgne INing James. 


It is not quite cleat n this list was pre 
pared, but we 1 yvesume that it was soot 
sept. O which date 


Arricus was already naturalized. 
On p. 44 of the same work Is an orcer by 


} \ 1 ] OK 
the King (‘‘ Dated at Whitehall, the 26th 


June, 1682’’) for the making out cf a Bill 
in Parliament to confer free denization on 
certain persons, including ‘* Peter Harache ’’ 

} A a f Potoy Haracth 
and the wite ol larach 


On p- 51 is a similar order for the granting 


of ‘‘Denizations to  severall persons 


‘being Aliens among these 1s 


horne ’’); 
‘John Harache.’’ he order is dated 
“Whitehall, the 16 of December, 1687.”’ 
As Mr. ANDREW Arnicx mentions only 
“the Aldgate Register,’’ I send these notes 


in case he may not have these actual ex- 
tracts. 

Is Harache the same 
Arvicus may well be the same as Arrick, bui 
one may justifiably feel a little doubtful as 
to Harache. After all, the names are not 
so very similar. In any case, Peter, Anna 
and John Havache can scarcely have been 
direct descendants of Peter Arricus; if they 
had been so, surely Arricus’ denization about 
1618 would have rendered unnecessary the 
grants in 1682 and 1687 to the Haraches. 
It would seem that there was an interval of 
over sixty years between the landing in Eng- 
land of Peter Arricus, of Antwerp, and that 
of Peter Harache. If this has any signifi- 
cance, it rather suggests that there was no 
kinship, or at best but a somewhat distant 
relationship. 

Allowing that Harache and Arricus are 
identical, which is the original name? Per- 
haps readers learned in the genealogical lore 
of the Netherlands could supply details. 
Harache has a somewhat French sound and 
appearance, but I don’t recollect any such 
French surname. 

First impressions in genealogy are almost | 
invariably wrong, but if Mr. ANDREW 
Arrick had not suggested a Netherlands | 
origin, I should have imagined the surname 
Arrick to be Scottish, doubtless from a vague 
idea (? perhaps wrong) that rick is a not) 
uncommon termination for Scottish surnames | 
and place-names. Scottish readers may be | 
able to give information on this point. 


hame as 
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termination in Cornish surnames and piace- 
iiames, no doubt this last name is, if it exist 
in tact, of Celtic origin. 

{ regret that L cannot offer definite facts; 


I ha e 
larks may be of interest to the querist 


may suggest 


consulted several works on surnames 


ssly. hope, how ver, tnat 


readers. 
M HuvuGo. 


nsey, U.1L. 


sources to other 


15, Allez Street, Guei 


OF HiSTORIC IN- 
3 Notwith- 


gy what Sir Walier Besant may have 


RBAN INNS 
VEGEST (clv. 423; clvi. 


53). 


said, Jack Straw’s Castile, al- 
ways bore this name from the date of its 


erection in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

lt has also been 
ihe Castie’ 
Hotel,’’ the names ‘ Jack 
and Hotel,’’ 
at the present time. 

{n addition to Dickens and Washington 
Irving, ‘Thackeray and many other writeis, 
and artists, such as Lord Leighton, Sir 
David Murray and i‘hil May have fre- 
quented this hostelry. It is not generally 
known that it was in this public-house (it 
was not called an ‘‘ Hotel’’ then) that 
Hampstead Heath was dedicated to the 
public. 

This glorious open space had just been 
purchased for the people by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and a deputation came up 
to the Heath, to throw it open to the public, 
on Saturday, Jan. 13, 1872, but owing to the 
torrential rain, all the speech-making took 
place in the large upper room of this tavern. 

The Spaniards (it is not agreed whether 
this name should be singular, plural or pos- 
sessive) is in the parish of Finchley, al- 
though it is always spoken of and described 
as ‘‘ The Spaniards, Hampstead.”’ 

Fresh from the mad excitement of pillag- 
ing and burning Lord Mansfield’s residence 
in Bloomsbury Square, the Gordon Rioters 
next turned their attention to his lordship’s 
seat, Ken Wood (not ‘‘ Caenwood House ’’), 
near The Spaniards. 

The landlord of this inn, one Giles 
Thomas, invited the infuriated mob to regale 
themselves with ale, and whilst they were 
carousing, he despatched messengers post- 
haste to the Horse Guards for a detachment 
of troops, who, on arrival, dispersed the 
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be recalled that it was here that the cele- 


brated Bardell Tea-Party, recounted in ‘ The | 


Pickwick Papers,’ took place. 

Another well-known historic Hampstead 
hostelry (unfortunately recently rebuilt) is 
the Bull and Bush, North End, celebrated 


the world over in song and story, although | 


‘‘Ephraim Hardeastle’s’?’ (W. H. Pyne) 
much-quoted reminiscences of it, in his 
‘Wine and Walnuts,’ 1829, must be taken 
with ‘fa pinch of salt.’’ One of the most 
inaccurate statements, in later works, is that 
this inn was formerly the private country 
of it. I have old advertisements of it as 
residence of Hogarth. No one has yet pro- 
duced the slightest proof whatever in support 
The Bull and Bush as far back as 1730. 
EK. E. Newron. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


ORTRAIT STATUES AND PICTURES 
OF COWS (elv. 367, 431, 446; clvi. 15, 


33).—The cow’s (or bull’s) head at the apex | 


of the east end wall of Hornchurch Church, 
Essex, is of stone, with bronze or copper 
horns. 


It stands out very prominently from the | 


top of the wall, and at a certain angle is 
very curiously silhouetted against the sky. 

There is a very good engraving of the 
ehurch, showing this carved head, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1828, and there is 
also a Bull Inn in the village. I have al- 
ways heard this unique piece of sculpture 
called, and referred to, as a bull’s head. 

E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


ORDS ENDING IN ‘“-CION”’ (elvi. 
81).—Surprising as it may seem, the 
statement that nowadays only three words in 
the English language have the termination 
-cion is probably correct. There is no use in 
adding from the ‘N.E.D.’ cion, ‘an old 
name for the uvula, or the septum between 
the nostrils,’ or even the word dispicion, 
discussion, disputation,’? for is 
obsolete and illustrated only by quotations 
from c. 1510 to 1553. One might just as well 
produce the obsolete spellings, such as 
condicion, consideracion, contemplacion, con- 
tencion, incarnacion, puncion,  stancion, 
which were given up after the sixteenth 

century. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


A fourth is ‘‘ internecion,’’ a seventeenth 
century word, revived (improperly according 
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|to the ‘N.E.D.’) by the Westminster 
Gazette June 19, 1893. 
S. 


| DARISH REGISTERS AND ACCU. 
RACY (clv. 386, 425; clvi., 12, 31, 50).— 
I suggest that no index of parish registers 
| would be thoroughly reliable unless compiled 
by an expert, after personal scrutiny of the 
documents themselves. The ‘ Key to the 
Ancient Parish Registers of England and 
Wales’ is a valuable guide, but, even as the 
result of the small amount of research T 
have carried out, my copy has many correc- 
' tions and additions. Mr. Burke’s book was, 
no doubt, compiled from material supplied 
by the custodians of the registers, who 
probably have not always the leisure, or the 
ability, to deal with records which were 
often kept in a most eccentric and disorderly 
manner. 

Could not the earlier parish registers and 
the bishops’ transcripts (together with 
churchwardens’ accounts and other documents 
of parish history) be brought together in a 
diocesan library of the cathedral town? 

Whatever scheme be adopted, one would 
like to be assured that the country parson 
received a share of any fees charged for the 
use of the registers. 

Some of the genealogist’s pleasantest recol- 
lections are those of extended searches in 
country districts, where the parson has 
courteously produced the registers, with the 
additional benefit of his own local know- 
ledge — and sometimes lunch or tea —for 
the modest fee of a guinea or less. It must 
be noted that removal of registers to the 
Public Record Office, as suggested, would not 
always obviate the necessity of a visit to the 
church, where memorial tablets, gravestones, 
etc., will continue to exist. 

If it were possible, something of the 
nature of County Record Offices would be 
useful repositories for the mass of docu- 
ments which are of interest to historians and 
genealogists. 


P. 


FPALDSTOOLS (clvi. 81).—Faldstool, or, 

more properly, litany stool. The place 
where the litany is said. These in ancient 
parochial churches, seldom existed. There 
is a good example among the carved work of 
St. Ives, Cornwall; also in the stained glass 
of St. Mary, Great Malvern, Worcestershire. 

Examples in the ‘‘ Instrumenta.’’ 


CLIFFORD C. WoortaRD. 
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ETER’S PENCE BOX (clvi. 81).—-There 
is a Peter’s pence box with initials and 
the date 1664 in All Saints’ Church, Lax- 
field, Suffolk. And one at St. Peter’s Church, | 
Monks Eleigh, Suffolk, dated 1636. 

Almsbox at Bramford, Suffolk, dated 1591, | 
with the following inscription : 
Remember the poor: the Scripture doth record, 
What to them is given is lent to the Lord. | 


C. 


65 St. Michael’s Road, 
Aldershot, Hants. 


J. C. Cox’s ‘ English Church Fittings Fur- 
niture and Accessories ’ (1923) in the chapter 
dealing with Coffers, Alms-boxes, etc., gives 
the following information. 

There are various other large chests in the | 
top of which there is a money slot . We 
have noticed these apertures in the church 
chests of Cheshunt, Climping ... In each of 
these instances, including even that at Brading 
(which is a late Elizabethan panelled chest), it 
is customary for the custodian of the church to | 
confidently claim them as constructed for the | 
reception of Peter’s Pence. This, though a 
common mistake, is quite erroneous. The 
medieval payment to Rome known as Peter’s | 
Pence was at no time a freewill offering to be 
left to the discretion of the faithful . .. it was | 
gathered in fixed sums, on a particular date | 
throughout every deanery in the kingdom... 
When closely examined these money slots 
almost invariably show traces of having been | 
punctured in the lids at a later date than the | 
construction of the chest. The making of these | 
holes was probably a cheap way of complying 
with the general order of the 16th century for | 
the providing of a Poor Man’s Box... H 

. .. Alms boxes for God’s poor, or for other 
church purposes, were by no means an inven- | 
tion of the Reformers. There are... upstand- | 
ing alms boxes of the 15th or early 16th cen- 
turies at various churches, including those of | 
Blythburgh, Suffolk; Cawston, Loddon and) 
Wickmere, Norfolk; Hursley, Hants; Mears | 
Ashby, Northants; and East Kirby, Lincoln- | 
shire. | 

Cox’s book contains descriptions of various | 
kinds of chests and coffers, and illustrations 
of the more important ones, including the | 
upstanding alms box at Blythburgh, Suffolk. | 


H. M. CasHmore. 
City Librarian. 


Birmingham. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF POETS (clv. 282, 341). 

—See W. W. Greg, ‘Literary Auto- | 
graphs, 1550-1650’ (Oxford, 1925, in pro- | 
gress). 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
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The Library. 


Swift's Verse: an Essay. By F. Elrington 
Ball. (Murray. 15s, net). 


YWIET’S quality as a poet is not very easy 

to characterize; Dr. Ball, in this essay, 
To many poets poetry, 
both to their own imaginations and in the 
effect produced and sought to be produced on 
their readers, is a mode first of separation, 
then of mediation. Poetry sets a thing apart, 
puts it at a distance; then provides some 
nevel means of re-approach to it. But Swift’s 
poetry is an immediate stark grip upon his 
subject, and not the least point of wonder in 
it is the masterly delicacy which, if only 
he chooses so, he can employ in handling what 
he seizes on. t is in his verse that one can 
best study certain aspects and developments 
of his mind and temper which are endearing 


and perhaps rather surprising. There we 
find revealed not merely the passion, the 
scathing power, the bitterness, the strange, 


sincere tenderness which go to make up every 
one’s picture of Swift—not merely these, but 
also, at any rate by implication, a certain 
simplicity and heaniiity. While very much 
in this many-sided essay will be of use to the 
student, we think the line of thought in it 
most valuable to the general reader is perhaps 
that which traces Swift’s response to influence. 
There must be something wrong about a man 
of genius, or even a man of talent, who has 
not had, however secretly or briefly, his dream 
i a poet, his attempt at it. Swift 
The hours 
and hours he spent upon pindarics and the 
result of them attest the presence of that 


| essential desire and the special awareness to 


which it bears witness; but they show what 
is more, how he would accept, and bend him- 
self to learn. In one sense a false start, 
the early work on the classics and on clas- 
sical models, with his comparative failure over 
them, probably helped to preserve and 
strengthen the vein of docility in him. What 
Addison could do with him, when he had 
found himself in verse, is seen in the two 
versions respectively of ‘ Baucis and Phile- 
mon’ and ‘ Vanburgh’s House’ which Dr. 
Ball gives here on parallel pages. Addison’s 
influence presses, as one might have expected, 
towards curtailment of supposed redundancies 
and more polish in detail Again, as, suc- 
cessively, his mind is brought into contact 
with Prior, with Gay, above all with Pope, 
in years in which its astonishing powers— 
that intensity, so often dwelt on, that orig- 
inality, that mastery, peculiar to himself, of 
more fully 


displayed themselves, we can perceive in the 


’ several years by his verse who it was who 


stimulated him most, as being predominantly 


| his friend. 


This is, of course, but one among several 
oints of character which are brought strongly 
efore us in Swift’s verse; indeed, Dr. Ball, 
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in his Introduction, insists that Swift shows 
himself in verse more clearly than in prose, 
and that in the light of that, both for praise | 
and for blame, the work of many of his bio- 
graphers is found not to stand. 

This essay, the result of two years’ investi- 
gation, was written some seven years ago. At 
the time publication proved not possible, and 
Dr. Ball, therefore, contributed to our columns 
at 12 S. viii. 1 (Jan. 1, 1921) an important 
summary of its main positions Students of | 
the period will know precisely what services 
these researches have rendered. Swift’s verse | 
had hitherto been left very much in chaos. 
There was need to follow up its bibliographical 
history from the first examples issued in 
Jchn Morphew’s collection of 1711, through 
the various ever augmented collections of the 
eighteenth, to the work of John Nichols and 
John Barrett and Sir Walter Scott. There 
was need to work out systematically the place 
of the several pieces in Swift’s life and in 
his political activities; and there was further 
need to examine many attributions, which 
Swift’s carelessness in the matter of his name 
as an author had left doubtful. Dr. Ball 
finds that in the vast majority of instances 
the authenticity of these attributions remains 
good in spite of Swift’s complaint that printed 
things which he had never seen had been 
fathered upon him by hundreds. | The essay 
proceeds chronologically, divided into eleven 
chapters. In the course of it the reader will 
observe occasional corrections of current bio- 
graphical accounts of Swift. For example, 
it is pointed out that the beginning of Swift’s | 
triumph as a writer is not to be dated at 
1705, on the assumption that Addison’s gift to 
him of ‘Remarks on Italy’ was made in that 
year, the year of its publicaticn; Swift’s Let- 
ters show that he was not in England be- 
tween 1704 and 1707. There should also be 
noticed valuable particulars concerning the 
different acquaintances and friends through 
whom Swift’s rise to power was mediated. 

It is sad that the author did not live to see 
the publication of this solid and important 
work in the elucidation of Swift. At his 
death, in January, 1928, there remained, how- | 
ever, no more than the final revision of the 
proofs and the making of the index to be 
done. ‘These final preparations for the press 
were made by Dr. E. M. Walker, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 


Ositvary: CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL 
STOPES. 


Tue death occurred on Feb. 6 of a devotee of | 
Shakespeare well-known to our correspondents 
and indeed to the whole world of Shakespear- 
ians, though for some years she had remained 
silent in old age and illness. Mrs. Stopes, 
though her theories and her method of press- | 
ing them called forth opposition, leaves behind 
her not only the name of an ardent researcher, 
much of whose work will remain unassailably 
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useful, but also something of the fine renown 
of a pioneer. If she did not originate the hig- 
torical method of studying Shakespeare she wag 
one of the best and keenest of its earlier expon- 
ents and contributed to it not merely masses of 
facts but also her share in the formation of 
the now well-established tradition that the poet 
is to be interpreted by inference from what 
we know of the circumstances of his life, the 
contemporary conditions of the stage and of the 
publication of plays, and the different promin- 
ent persons such as Hunnis or Burbage or 
Southampton, who, from their several positions 
affected at different times the current of his 
fortunes. Her enthusiastic and imaginative re. 
search was largely aimed at rehabilitating 
Shakespeare as a worthy, normal and not ill 
bred citizen of a city proved, after all, to be not 
so mean. 

i Her books tending to this end are well-known. 
They have been criticized, not without reason, 
as rather hadly put together—the material often 
confused in arrangement and not estimated 
happily. It is not difficult to see that one g0 
keen and industrious in research might fail in 
patience when dealing constructively with what 
had been amassed. 

Mrs, Stopes was the daughter of the landscape 
painter, J, F. Carmichael, and began her life 
of study in Edinburgh in the ‘ University 
Classes ” organised for women before Edin- 
burgh University was opened to them. In the 
examinations to which .uese led up, she did 
brilliantly. She married in 1879 Mr. Hen 
Stopes, an architect and anthropologist, wit 
whom she travelled for some time in Egypt and 
Europe. It was after this that she began her 
life work as a student, lecturer and writer. She 
died at the age of 88. 


CORRIGENDA. 


_At ante p. 65, col. 1 1. 9 of article ‘ Tartan, 
Kilt and Bag-pipes’ for “ Royal Stewarts, 
a Hunting Stewart tartan’ read Royal 
Stewart or Hunting Stewart tartan. 

At ante p. 85, col. 7, 1. 13 for “ Novemb. 27th, 
read Novemb, 27th, 1677: and sbid !. 19 
for “2pp. advertising books sold by Thomas 
Passinger ’? read 2pp: advertisements. Books 
sold by Thomas Passinger. 

At ante p. 91, 1. 17 of ‘ Memorabilia ’ for “ the 
Southern Publishing Company” read _ the 
Southam Publishing Company. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and ? to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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